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Expose the offshore 
industry blacklists! 


Bob Carnegie is an MUA activist, recently removed from a 
Chevron gas rig operating offshore from Western Australia 
despite strike action by workers on the rig on 20-21 February. 
He spoke to Workers' Liberty about the need for a union 
campaign against "no-fly" lists operated by companies like 
Chevron. 

Q. The recent case of you being removed from work on the 
Ensco 7500 gas exploration rig, hired by Chevron and 
operating offshore from Western Australia, raises a lot of 
questions beyond the obvious one of your livelihood. What do 
you think is the most important issue in this case? 

A. The most fundamental issue is the civil-liberties issue 
posed by the "no-fly" policy operated by Chevron, which 
removes me from the rig without sacking me just by Chevron 
telling the companies which provide air transport to the 
offshore field that I am on a "no-fly" list. 

It was openly admitted by managers from Ensco and from 
OMS, the labour hire company, in talks in Perth on 22 
February. 

The "no-fly" policy is a secret blacklist. Any worker who 
has an argument with a Chevron employee about anything 
can find themselves on the "no-fly" list - without charges, 
without a hearing, without an appeal, without even any formal 
notification. If the unions don’t fight this "no-fly" list, it will 
make union organisation on the job almost impossible. 

The unions should be mounting a large public and industrial 
campaign against the "no-fly" list now, right at the start of the 
Gorgon project. They should also mount a legal challenge to 
it. Prima facie it is a secondary boycott. 

Q. Aside from the "no-fly" policy, what other issues do you 
see as important here? 

A. Defence of union delegates. I’ve had qualified support 
from my union, the MUA - a little reluctant at first, but once 
the issue was argued I’ve had support. 

However, in the main, when workers in the offshore oil and 
gas industry are told that they are "not required back", the 
union's way of helping is to seek to find them employment 
elsewhere in the industry. That means that the argument about 


union organisation being weakened by delegates being "not 
required back" is constantly being put off. 

Some would say that winning reinstatement in such 
circumstances is just too difficult. My view on that is that you 
never win every battle. But you have the battle. Through it, 
workers realise who the class enemy is - and in a relatively 
high-paid industry like oil and gas, often workers will have a 
blurred picture of that. And if workers see that the union is 
prepared to put up a fight, they'll join the organisation, and we 
will develop unions which are strong enough to win 
reinstatement. 

Q. And safety on the rigs is an issue, too? 

A. Yes. That is the primary reason why I have been 
removed from the rig - because I raised safety issues. 

Safety on the rigs, in my opinion, is worse than on 
construction sites on the mainland. 

Why is safety poor? Because safety costs a fortune. There is 
tremendous pressure not to stop or delay any job, because the 
financial costs of doing that are huge compared to other 
industries. The Ensco 7500 rig costs Chevron $75,000 an 
hour, and Chevron loses $75,000 if rig operations are held up 
for even one hour. Unlike on a construction site or in a 
factory, where usually one section can be halted without 
losses elsewhere, the rig is a much more integrated operation, 
so it is more likely that stopping one job will stop everything. 

Safety reps have less security than in other industries. 
Almost every worker on the rig is a casual of some sort. If a 
safety rep puts a prohibition on anything, or speaks contrary 
to company safety policy, they are likely to be told "Not 
Required Back". I've explained this to officials from NOPSA 
[National Offshore Petroleum Safety Authority, the 
government's official safety-monitoring agency], and they 
agreed it is a problem. 

The unions should be campaigning for Australia's offshore 
oil and gas industry to be raised to the safety standards of the 
Norwegian sector of the North Sea oilfield, or at the very 
least of the British sector. But the high levels of non¬ 
unionisation on the rigs will be a problem in winning that 
campaign, unless they can be remedied. 







Q. Leaving aside the question of safety, what are conditions 
on the rigs like as regards being livable for the workers? 

A. The living conditions on the Ensco 7500 are worse than 
in any maximum security prison I've encountered in 
Australia. You live four to a cabin, eight to a toilet and a 
shower, with incessant noise, and with no recreation area. 

When you're not actually working, you can sit in the mess 
room, which holds about 70 people, and watch TV, or lie in 
your cabin, unless someone else in the cabin is trying to sleep. 
The unions should lobby governments intensively for a 
regulatory framework on the north-west shelf and in the Bass 
Straits which lays down accommodation conditions 
comparable to the Norwegian sector - or at least to the British 
sector - of the North Sea. There should at least be some quiet 
space where you can read a book or have a bit of time to 
yourself. 

Q. The offshore oil and gas industry is a relatively new 
industry. It is expanding fast. The MUA and AWU have put 
resources into organising offshore. It is an area where strong 
union organisation could have huge economic clout, but with 
difficulties not found elsewhere. Do you think some fresh 
thinking is needed in the union movement about organising in 
this sector? 

A. The rank and file on the rig have been absolutely 
steadfast. When the dispute over my removal occurred on the 
rig, for the two days 20 and 21 February, there was confusion 
on the vessel over the role of other workers who wanted to 
support the dispute. 

From the information I’ve had, both the AWU and the 
MUA officials were deeply concerned about facing legal 
action for a "secondary boycott" should anyone else other 
than the MUA members participate in the dispute. 

My concern about that is that solidarity is the soul of trade- 
unionism. The sanctity of the picket line, and the principle 
that no trade-unionist does the work of another trade-unionist 
on strike, are far more important than any perceived threats of 
the employer taking action on "secondary boycott" grounds. 

What does a union amount to, if workers forget the sanctity 
of the picket line? 

I think workers will respond to aggressive, militant 
attempts to organise their industry by unions which are 
prepared to represent them and to fight beside them on all the 
issues - not just pay, but also safety, living conditions on the 
rigs, and job security. Meek trade-union organising which 
relies on collaboration between the unions and the employer 
may deliver some union membership in the first instance, but 
is ultimately doomed. It is up to the MUA-AWU alliance to 
decide which path it will take. 

The first step has to be to organise the rig workers directly 
employed by the rig companies such as Ensco, Maersk, BHP, 
etc. The unions have to be prepared to push the envelope with 
regard to getting full access for union organisers to be able to 
frequent the rigs. At present an effective way to stop union 
organisation is for the companies to make it difficult for 
union organisers to get access. 

If winning access means that these companies have to be 
placed under pressure in other areas, then that is what has to 
be done. Nearly all these companies are very image¬ 
conscious. Protests outside their offices in city centres would 
be enormously effective. 


The unions should organise regular monthly members' 
meetings ashore, and regular meetings on each rig, at least 
once in every tour of duty. When negotiating collective 
agreements, the unions should insist on including strict 
wording to deal with "no-fly" policies. 

Fuller version of this interview: 

www.workersliberty.org/chevron 
The battle on the Ensco 7500 rig 
www.workersliberty.org/ensco 
Pushing climate change back into focus: effective 
alternatives to the "Emission Trading Scheme" and 
to Abbott's charlatanry 
www.workersliberty.org/ets 
Rudd and the labour movement: why Rudd is coming 
under pressure from the right, whereas it should be 
the unions and the left challenging him 
www.workersliberty.org/rudd 
Unions and politics: Dean Mighell is wrong: 

Mighell's call for unions to disaffiliate from the ALP 
and adopt the US unions' model of political action is 
a blind alley 

www.workersliberty.org/mighell 
Agitation and accommodation: the "organising 
agenda": a review and critique of the now- 
fashionable "organising agenda" of the union 
leaders 

www.workersliberty.org/crosby 
Brisbane reading group on Gramsci’s Prison 

Notebooks: the group meets every Thursday, and the 
website contains some notes from the discussions 
and useful web links 
gramscinotebooks.wordpress.com 
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How you can help: 

• help distribute this bulletin 

• come to our political discussions 
Call for details: 

Sydney 0439 640 118 
Melbourne 0400 877 819 
Brisbane: 07 3102 4681 
http://australia. workersliberty. org 
contact@ workersliberty.org 
P.O. Box 313 Leichhardt NSW 2040 











